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FOREWARD 


This technical report of the Planning Department provides 
general information and a guideline to help the community, businessmen, 
developers and public officials in evaluating housing needs. To upgrade 
the urban environment and to strengthen the economic structure of the City, 
it is essential to analyse the housing market, urban land use and related 
community development. 


The market analysis technique is a tool for improving the 
quality of urban life, It takes into consideration such factors as 
population, household growth, employment, incomes, housing vacancies, 
occupancy turnover, rent levels and sale prices. With this information, 
developers and builders can assess the housing demand in the market place 
to provide services to the community; public officials can increase the 
capacity to plan for not only housing needs, but also public expenditures 
such as schools, open space and recreational areas, community facilities, 
and municipal services for the enrichment of urban life, 


This is the first report in a series, dealing in detail with 
the development of residential land uses and densities in Hamilton. 


The co-operation of the Assessment and Building Departments 
has been most helpful in assembling information and we wish to acknowledge 
their assistance. 


R. Bailey, M.T.P.I.C., P. Eng., 
Commissioner of Planning and 
MJC: fg Secretary-Treasurer 
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HOUSING MARKET ANALYSIS 


INTRODUCTION 


Housing market analysis uses a method which analyses a 
variety of pertinent social and economic characteristics of a 
cohesive economic area in order to estimate the need and demand of new 
housing for a given period. It is a valuable tool to provide a 
framework of reference for decision-making inasmuch as it provides 
@ reasonably sound estimate of housing demand. While a housing 
market analysis may include some submarket estimates, it does not 
attempt to evaluate the market ability of specific housing develop- 
ment in a specific submarket area. 


Housing market mechanism performs in various ways 
according to the conditions of housing demand and supply. These 
must have a logical relationship to area employment potentials, 
population or family mobility, characteristics of household 
formation and growth, condition and characteristic of existing 
housing stock, new construction activities, displacement, demolition 
and vacancy data, housing cost and sale pictures, family income, 
changing preferences, mortgage and finance situations, municipal 
servicing, public housing assistance. 


In addition, it is most important to note that shifts of 
a& supply or demand schedule vary according to the public policy and 
the attitude of private sectors towards local housing problems. 


DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 


The future housing demand will largely be determined by 
demographic factors, especially those affecting household structures. 
The principle determinants of household formation analysed in this 
study include family formation, non-family formation and the 
“undoubling" of lodging families. 


DEFINITION 


A) 


B) 


C) 


Household 


A household as defined by the Census of Canada 
consists of a person or a group of persons occupying 
one dwelling. It may include one family, two or 
more families, or unrelated persons sharing a 
dwelling. Nevertheless, every person is a member 
of a household. Since the number of households 
equal the number of occupied dwellings, the future 
housing demand can be estimated by using the current 
population projections and relating it to household 
formation. 


Undoubling of Lodging Families 


Undoubling of lodging families refers to the 
establishment of new households by young and old 
single persons and by families, all of whom 
previously shared a dwelling unit with others. 


Housing Market Area 


The housing market area can be defined normally as 
those geographical areas in which there is an 
identifiable relationship between place of work 
and place of residence within a reasonable commuting 
distance. This housing market area is considered 
synonymous and coterminous with Hamilton census 
Metropolitan area. It is the intent of this study 
to focus on the submarket area of the City of 
Hamilton. This emphasis encompasses a central city 
containing principal population concentrations, 
places of employment and a built-up peripherial 
territory containing residential areas, community 
service facilities and places of job opportunities. 


HOUSEHOLD STRUCTURE AND FORMATION 


Households consist of non-family households and family 
households. Family households may include two or more 
families sharing the same dwelling or a family with lodgers. 
Non-family households are those established by young and old 
single persons. Table 1 indicates that non-family households 
increased from 11.8 per cent of the total households in 
1956 to 14.6 per cent in 1966 and families not maintaining 
their own households decreased fron 10.3 per cent to 4.1 
per cent during the same period, 


In addition, the average household size declined both 
in the City and the Metro-Hamilton region. In Metro-Hamilton 
it decreased from 3.7 in 1961 to 3.6 in 1966 while the house- 
hold size in the City decreased from 3.6 in 1961 to 3.4 in 1966. 


The annual household increase was 2,142 households from 
1961 to 1966 while the annual increase of new families was 
approximately 820 families. The excess of new households 
over new families and the decrease in the average household 
size in the City of Hamilton are indicative of a net gain 
in non-family households and new households established by 
those families previously sharing a dwelling unit with others 
or movement of families from other submarket areas to the 
City of Hamilton. 


HOUSEHOLD GROWTH 


In 1970 there were 98,948 households (or occupied 
dwellings) in the City of Hamilton. The estimation of the 
total households by the year 2001 reaches a range from 
222,130 households to 234,644 households with a low and a 
high growth rate projection. Figure 1 illustrates house- 
hold size projection for the City of Hamilton. Table 2 
3 and Figure 2 indicates the population and household 
projections for the City and Metro-Hamilton region. 


HOUSING SUPPLY 


HOUSING INVENTORY 


A) Existing Housing Stock: 


A detailed housing inventory of existing housing stock 
was completed with the results shown in Table ) and 
Figure 3for the City of Hamilton. The number of 
dwelling units in 1969 and 1970 were established on 
the basis of assessment data and information from 
Canadian Housing Statistics 1965 to 1970 prepared 

by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


As the consequence of analysing existing housing 
stock, the following characteristics were noted: 


~ IV 


a substantial increase in the total number of 
dwelling units (an overall increase of 42.4% from 


1959 to 1970). 


a significant shift of the occupancy patterns ( the 
percentage of owner-occupied dwellings decreased 
from 66.34 in 1959 to 54.9% in 1969). 


a high rate of residential mobility, due to the 
greater increase in net migration than the natural 
increase, creating a greater demand for family 
housing units. 


a significant decrease in an average assessed 
household size (it decreased from 3.71 in 1959 to 
3.13 persons per household in 1969). 


a greater demand for low cost housing accommodations 
for both families and senior citizens. 


a significant increase in municipal revenue from 

the assessment of apartment properties (the percentage 
of assessment from apartment properties increased 
from 5.4% to 10.5% as a percentage of the City's 
total assessment). 


@ greater increase in multiple housing development 
than the single and semi-detached housing (the 
percentage increased from 12.41% in 1959 to 2u% in 
1969 of the City's total housing stock). 


The results of the analysis point out a 2.2% vacancy rate 
relative to the total housing stock. This is far below the desirable 


level of 4% as recommended by the Economic Council of Canada and 


accepted by the Federal Housing Task Force in 1969. 


The average annual demolition of dwellings was 270 
units. 


The prevalance of a 4.7% apartment vacancy rate in 
1969 was due to the completion of many new apartment 
projects in late 1969 and 1970. 


From 1959 to 1968, the assessment of residential 
properties fluctuated between 50% to 51% of the 
City's total assessment. This assessment was 
significantly higher than the assessment from 
commercial, industrial or other properties. 


- With an exception of drastic change in public 
policies, the trend towards multiple housing 
developments will likely continue for the 
next decade as the consequences of: 


(a) a steady increase in living cost 

(bo) the economic status of young married couples 

(c) economies of scale resting on the profit motive 

(a) the percentage of families earning income 
of $9,000 to be eligible for mortgage under the 
N.H.A. Table 5, 6, Figure 9 and10O indicate 
the household and family income levels for the 
City of Hamilton, 1961 and 1970. 


B) Ontario Housing Stock 


There were 2,833 units of public assistance housing 
administered and managed by Hamilton Housing Authority and Ontario 
Housing Company for Ontario Housing Corporation in 1970. All these 
units account for 2.9% of the City's housing stock (see Table 7 
Ontario Housing Survey, 1970). 


Within the Ontario Housing Stock, there are 1,355 
units for senior citizens and 1,478 units for families which are 
operated either on a rent geared to income basis or rent geared to 
and limited by the percent return on invested capita. A total of 
1,107 units of family housing were developed in the fifties as 
Federal-Provincial projects, while the remaining 371 units have been 
constructed since the formation of Ontario Housing Corporation in 1965. 


The City of Hamilton had an agreement with the Ontario 
Housing Corporation in 1969 that the 0.H.C. would provide about 200 
hostel units and 350-400 family units for the period from 1969 to 1971. 
The proposed or approved public housing projects for 1970 to 1971 are 
indicated as follows: 


(a) approved OH-18 (August 1970) 96 units of 3-bedroom 
townhouses located at St. Andrew's Drive and Quigley 
Road. 


(b) approved 201 hostel units (9-storey apartment) to be 
constructed on a 3.4 acre piece of land located in the 
north-western quadrant of Queenston Road and Nash Road. 


(c) 131 units of townhouses (100 units of 3-bedroom and 
31 units of 4 -bedroom ) to be constructed in the area 
south of Mohawk Road and east of Upper Paradise Road. 


(d) 160 units of townhouses (51 units of 2-bedroom, 100 
units of 3-bedroom and 9 units of 4-bedroom) to be 
constructed at Barton Street East and the Kenora area. 
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Thus, a total of 201 units of Senior Citizen's Housing and 
387 units of family housing is expected to provide low cost housing 
accommodation for low income families within the next year. 


In comparison with the demand of 1,639 units of Senior 
Citizens' Housing and 1,427 units of family housing, indicated by 
active applications in 1970, the present supply of low cost housing 
falls short of demand. Table 19 indicates the demand of Senior 
Citizens' Housing, 1970. 


HOUSING CONDITION AND HOUSING QUALITY SURVEY 
A) Objectives 


In exploring the potential of old, declining residential areas 
for high intensity land use, it is necessary to first cmduct a housing 
quality survey (including structural condition and environmental 
quality) in order to establish those areas of urban blight+ which would 
allow modification of the existing land use pattern. 


The survey can also serve as a guideline in determining the 
amount of blighted area to be set aside for each of the conservation, 
rehabilitation and redevelopment action programs. In general, the 
quality of housing in an area is affected by the area's environmental 
quality. This in turn is determined by a combination of social, 
economic and physical conditions existing on a micro and macro scale. 
Below are examples of such factors which directly and indirectly 
affect the housing quality in the City of Hamilton: 


1. The attitudes of individual owners towards prolonging 
the useful life of their building and the owner's ability 
to do so through continued maintenance and adaptation. 


2. The suitability of present day buildings to satisfy 
demands with respect to location, size, layout and quality 
of dwellings. 


3. The design and the quality of construction materials used 
for the buildings. 


1 In general context, urban blight can be defined as the absence of 
growth and the persistence of condition of property depreciation in 
terms of functional, physical, economic and environmental depreciations. 
See Larry S. Bourne, Private Redevelopment of the Central City, (Dept. 
of Geography, Research Paper No. 112, the University of Toronto, 1967) 
P.P. 34-35 


Aw 
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4, The compatibility of land uses contiguous to existing 
residential areas. 


5. The climatic conditions and the extent of environmental 
pollution. 


6. The attitude and ability of the City to provide and maintain, 
through legislation and other means, a decent living 
environment for both new and old built-up areas. 


It is important to note that with the present funds and 
resources available, a detailed survey of interior and exterior 
conditions of housing for the entire City is nearly impossible. 
However, the survey for an exterior condition of housing would be 
possible with the assistance of summer students. In addition, 
valuable information may also be obtained from the following reports: 


1. The North End Urban Renewal Scheme, City of Hamilton, June 
1965, by Murray V. Jones and Associates Ltd., Urban and 


Regional Consultants. 


2. Central Hamilton Urban Renewal Study, 1965 by Murray V. 
Jones and Associates Ltd. 


3. Civic Square Urban Renewal Scheme, City of Hamilton, 1965 
and York Street Urban Renewal Studies, 1965, by Murray V. 
Jones and Associates Ltd. 

4, Urban Renewal Study for the City of Hamilton by the 
Planning Department, City of Hamilton, 1958. 

The survey technique employed in the Housing Quality Survey 


and the methodology used in evaluating the results of the survey are 
discussed below. 


B) Survey Technique > 


The American Public Health Associations Appraisal Technique, 
which includes provisions for the appraisal of both physical structures 
and environmental conditions, was employed in the housing quality survey 
for the City of Hamilton. 


2 Minimum Housing Standard By-law 69-99 and Amendment No. 250 to the 
Official Plan of the Hamilton Planning Area were approved by the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs on Dec. 15, 1968. However, the By-law 
is only applicable to the designated Urban Renewal Areas including 
North End, York Street and Civic Square. 


S) F. Stuart Chapin, Jr. Urban Land Use Planning, University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana 1965, pp. 312-318. 
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From June to September, 1969 a field survey - partly detailed 
and partly general - of housing conditions for the areas delineated 
in Figure 5 was carried out by two teams. The criteria used for appraisal 
of physical structures were based on the construction materials, the 
age of building and economic durability; the exterior condition of 
building such as foundation, walls and roof, eavestrough, door and 
window frames, porches and outside steps and paintwork; the maintenance 
of accessory buildings, fences and yards. 


The environmental condition was evaluated in terms of land 
crowding (land coverage, the adequacy of yard space and the spacing of 
housing units), the maintenance of yards, fences and ancillary buildings, 
community facilities such as school and recreational open space; general 
neighbourhood amenities and extent of hazards and nuisance in the 
housing areas resulting from traffic, industry and railroads. 


In the remainder of the City, evaluation of housing conditions 
was accomplished by a "wind-shield survey" comprised of a rapid visual 
assessment and appraisal of physical structures and their overall 
environment. 


Converting the results of the survey into the scoring systen, 
the housing quality scores show as follows: 


THE SUMMARY OF HOUSING QUALITY 4 
Graduation of Quality Environmental Physical Total 
Score Structure Housing 
Score Score 
Excellent to Good 0 - 19 O - 29 0 - 4g 
Good ey = 39 S07 10 
Good to Fair (acceptable) 40 - 59 60 - 89 100 - 149 
Fair (Questionable) 60 - 79 90 - 119 150 - 199 
Poor (substandard ) 80 + 120+ 200+ 


Source: Housing condition appraisal techniques under American Public 
Health Association. 


Keeping in mind both the physical and aesthetic qualities of 
the structure and its environment, the buildings were classified in one 
of five cetegories: excellent to good, good, good to fair, fair and poor 
(areas in need of municipally concerted attention). 


4 Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, An Appraisal Method for Measuring 
the Quality of Housing: A Yardstick for Health Officers, Tousing 
Officers and Planners, New York: American Public Health Association, 
1945 ~ 50. 


Excellent 
to Good: 


Good: 


Good to 
Baars 


Fair: 


Poor: 
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Buildings in "excellent to good" condition are mainly 
those structures constructed within the last 10 years. The 
building and environmental conditions are very well 
maintained. 


Buildings in "good" condition are those structures constructed 
within the last 10 to 25 years. The building's exterior 

has been well maintained and the general landscape and 
environmental conditions are sound. The dwelling has a 
remaining economic life of 25 years and over. 


Buildings in "good to fair" condition are those with no 
apparent fault in the overall structure and needing only 
minor repairs within the limit of economic justification. 


Buildings in "fair" condition are those where physical 
deterioration is at a stage where repairs, necessary for 
the structure to meet the minimum standards, are as yet 
economically feasible. In addition, the environmental 
condition of such buildings is generally in a declining 
situation. It is, therefore, often necessary to 
initiate action programs to assist and encourage property 
owners to improve the quality of their house. 


Buildings in "poor" condition (in need of municipally 
concerted attention) are those which apparently cannot be 
economically rehabilitated to a desirable standard, 
according to the Minimum Standard By-law. The physical 
structures of such buildings (the majority of which were 
constructed prior to 1915) are seriously deteriorated 
and their immediate environment is deficient in many 
respects. 


C) Summary of the Survey Results 


The survey results revealed that, on the whole, general housing 


qualities in the Lower City and the Beach Strip range from fair to poor 
with the exception of the Westdale Area and the East End of the City. 
The environmental quality of the inferior housing areas is also considered 


to be poor. 


This declining situation is due to many factors, some of 


which are listed below: 
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1. Serious Air Pollution: the Burlington Beach Strip area 
is plagued by fumes, and hydrogen sulphide blown in by the 
prevailing south-west winds. The north-east winds, on the 
other hand, carry polluted air into the Central City. 


2. Community Facilities: In these areas there is a lack of 
sufficient community facilities such as open space, 
recreational parkland and community centres for social and 
cultural activities. 


3. Overcrowding: A problem has resulted due to the high 
percentage of ground coverage found in these older 
areas. Most houses in these areas were built prior to 
1900 on small or moderate sized lots. 


4, Traffic Hazards: The rigid gridiron street pattern, found 
in the older districts, allows through traffic in residential 
areas which in turn increases traffic hazards. 


5. Development Control: In the past, insufficient development 
control has resulted in a mixture of commercial and 
residential uses, linear patterns of development along 
major arterial highways and industrial development in close 
proximity to residential areas. The housing areas 
adjacent to the C.N.R. and T.H. & B. railway right-of-ways 
exemplify the need for buffer zones between such conflicting 
land uses. 


These major barriers to good residential conditions have 
contributed to the general depreciation and deterioration of residential 
conditions leading to reductions in living standards in the central area 
of Hamilton and the Beach Strip. 


On the Mountain, the housing qualities in residential areas 
which have been developing since 1940 are generally very good, with the 
exception of wartime housing in the area between East 2th Street and 
East 26th Street extending from Crockett Street, south to Queensdale 
Avenue. In the newer areas, that is those developed since 1958, the 
curvilinear street layouts have replaced the old gridiron patterns, and 
provisions for open space and parkland have been made for each neigh- 
bourhood unit. 


Table 9 further illustrates the results of the detailed field 
survey which was done on the sample basis. 


Among the total samples of 750 dwelling units selected fora 
detailed field survey, there are 129 dwellings (about 15%) in poor 
condition, 380 dwellings (or 51%) in fair condition. In comparison 
with census data, condition and age of housing stock (1961 and 1966 
as indicated in Table 10), the stages of urban growth, and the 1969 
Housing Quality Survey, it is reasonable to estimate that about 20% 
of the total housing stock in 1969 was in fair to poor condition. These 
dwellings are in need of minor or major repairs. 
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D) Conclusions 


The appraisal and evaluation of the housing qualities involved 
personal judgements and in many cases the results of the survey indicated 
some degree of inconsistence in the determination of classifications. In 
order to overcome these difficulties, the final windshield survey was 
conducted by the planning staff member who was directly involved in 
compiling and analyzing the data obtained from the survey. Thus, 
adjustments could be made to minimize the deficiency of two sets of 
survey results. 


After careful evaluation, the results of the survey were 
presented on a block basis. A 50% sample of the houses whose quality 
was characteristic of the block, was taken to determine the general 
housing conditions for the block face as a whole. The results of the 
Survey are presented on Map "Housing Quality Survey", 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 
A) General Trends 


In Metro-Hamilton Region, residential building starts totalled 
43,496 dwelling units in the last decade. Housing construction activity 
was at a peak in 1964 with a record annual rate of 5,670 units and 
declined thereafter. It reflected the sharp increase in mortgage 
funds from the lending institutions and an increase in direct Federal 
loan commitments for home ownership and for low-income housing. 


The pace of building activities eased off considerably in 
1967 and it was not until mid 1969 carrying over to 1970 that housing 
starts dropped below the corresponding level of the previous year. 
Table 11 and Fig. 6 show the housing construction starts for the last 
decade for the Metro-Hamilton Region. The slow down in housing starts 
in 1969 and 1970 was influenced by the efforts made to counter 
inflation throughout these years. Thus, a tight financial situation 
has resulted in drastically decreasing low-cost housing projects. 


It was not until mid 1970 an appropriate fund of 18 million 
dollars was designated for housing projects in Hamilton Area, the 
housing starts picked up an additional 2453 units in the region and 
1798 units in the City since August to December 1970. 


B) Housing Starts by Types 


From 1961 to November 1970, the increase in starts of the 
Region was largely in rental housing units, with single-detached and 
other owner-occupancy dwellings showing more moderate gains up to 
1967. After 1968, the single-detached, semi-detached and duplex housing 
starts decreased dramatically. 
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Since 1961, the housing sterts in multiple dwellings has 
had a significant increase among the total housing starts. In Metro- 
Hamilton, the row and apartment construction starts increased from 
37.34 in 1961 to 73% in 1970 while the City of Hamilton experienced 
an increase from 59% to 79% during the same period. 


In the City of Hamilton, the percentage of output of owner- 
occupant dwellings has decreased since 1962. The row and apartment 
construction starts as well as the permits issued for the same period 
represented more than' two thirds of the total figures. Table 12 
indicates the residential building permits issued broken down by 
types from 1962 to 1970. The housing construction starts in 1969 
showed a marginal increase but the gain was insignificant due to 
the heavy carry-over of mortgage loans approved on dwellings not yet 
started at the end of 1968. In addition, economic stability and low 
interest rates supported this peak. 


HOUSING COST AND FINANCING 
A) Mortgage Lending 


The generally nation-wide tight financial conditions which 
prevailed throughout 1969 and 1970 were reflected not only in the 
reduction in the supply of funds available for housing investments, but 
also by steadily raising interest rates. The NHA loan on home mortgages 
increased the interest rate from 84 per cent in 1967 to 10 per cent 
in 1969 while the interest rates on conventional mortgages increased 
from 9 per cent to 104 per cent. 


The lending institutions, which traditionally devoted a 
larger portion of mortgage funds to finance residential constructions 
were adversely affected by the continuing inflationary environment. 
As a result of this decline in available funds from both private and 
public sectors, both housing starts and completions were reduced 
significantly. 


Since mid 1970, the Federal Financial policy has shifted 
from a "tight-money" policy to a general easing of monetary restraints. 
The evidence that inflation is under control has led to a reduction of 
the mortgage interest rate from 10% to 8 3/4% in early 1971 for the 
NHA loan and from 103% to 9% for a conventional mortgage. Due to 
the floating exchange rate of the Canadian dollar, short-run emphasis 
is being placed on the relation of the term structure of interest 
rates in Canada vis a vis the United States. Consequently, when the 
Federal Reserve System embarked on an expansionary policy the Bank of 
Canada was forced to follow suit in order to decrease the inflow of 
American dollars which which would appreciate the Canadian dollar above 
the limit which is acceptable to exporters. 
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As a result of differences in interest rates in the two 
countries the demand for Canadian short-term paper has increased, bidding 
up the price and lowering the yield. Analysis suggests that the nadir 
of short-term interest rates has been reached. It is estimated that 
long-term rates will begin to ease during the next twelve months. 

That is, as demand increases for long-term paper, the price will be 

bid up reducing the yield on outstanding debt and the market rate 

of interest. Thus the short-term outlook is for a decrease in the mort - 
gage rate which will stimulate housing starts. 


B) Household and Family Income Distributions and the Income of Borrowers 
under the N.H.A. Loans 


The average annual income of borrowers under the N.H.A. 
during 1969 was $9,235. Median family income for Metro-Hamilton 
during the same period was $6,325. The disparity becomes more apparent 
when approved loans for 9 dwelling units during 1968 are grouped by 
borrower's income: 


5,000 = 6, 999 Lh 5% 
7,000 - 8,999 Lh Us 
9, 000 11.1% 


Although the number of borrowers approved were considered 
as too small to represent a meaningful size of sample at the Regional 
scale, it does point out that the majority of borrowers have an annual 
income of more than $7,000. In 1969, the family income should be 
more than $9,000 per annum to be eligible for the N.H.A. nortgage 
loans in order to carry over monthly payment and to cover initial 
downpayment. 


In terms of the cumulative family income distribution of the 
City of Hamilton, in 1961, there was approximately 40 per cent of 
families having an annual income less than $4,650 which was quite 
close to the average annual income of borrower's under the N.H.A. 
loans in 1961. (see Table 5 and Fig. 9 for reference) 


The estimate of family income distribution for the City 
in 1969 reveals that approximately 73% of families have an annual 
taxable income less than $9,000. (see Table 5, 6 and Fig. 10 for 
reference ) 


In order to determine the ability for purchasing houses 
and to assess the potential owner - v.s. renter pattern to allocate 
the types of housing demand, the household income distributions 
provide a more logical and reliable information for measurement. 
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C) Housing Costs of New Bungalows: 


The estimate costs of new bungalows are listed as follows: 


a) Raw land cost - initial cost plus additional cost due to 
land speculation 


b) Carrying charges and cost of servicing - the cost of on- 
site installations of water, sewers and other utilities, 
providing sidewalks and roadways 


ec) Cost of finished floor area per square foot- costs of 
building materials plus sales tax and labour cost 


a) Construction cost per square foot - mainly labour cost 


e) On-site preparation cost - costs of site preparations, 
grading, seeding and landscaping 


f) Costs due to interest and profit making by developers 


g) Personnel servicing fees - architects, engineers, lawyer 
and management costs 


h) Cost due to Municipal Property Taxes. 


The cost of a new bungalow financed under N.H.A. has reached 
an average of $27,598 in 1969. An overall increase in sale price of 
88.8% since 1960. The greatest increase has taken place since 1965 
accounting for 67% of the increase. The significant factors which 
contribute to the present upsurge in the prices of housing include 
factors such as: 


a) The skyrocketing of land cost which increased by 220% 
b) The cost of serviced lots increased by 132% 


c) The construction cost plus cost of building materials 
increased by 51% 


a) The high interest rate and required monthly payment increased 
by 82% (including principal, interest and taxes) 


e) The required downpayment increased by 98% 


Table 26 indicates the construction cost and housing sale 

price for the period 1961 to 1969. The data did not take into account 
differences in lot size, housing style and types of design and the 

number of bedrooms, etc. Neither the location of housing projects, 
the quality of residential neighbourhood, nor the site conditions which 
may affect the initial land development cost were taken into consideration 
in order to derive an average cost of new bungalows by the C.M.H.C. 
field office. 
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The average annual income of borrowers under N.H.A. loans 
as shown in Table 15 point out that the loans are geared to helping 
those in medium and upper income brackets. In the City of Hamilton 
there was about 46% of families having an average annual income less than 
$7,000. The people on fixed and low income with larger families 
have a low probability of recieving the benefit of financial assistance. 


The current prices of housing and the ever increasing cost 
of construction indicates little hope for improvement and the outlook 
is for fewer starts in the first quarter of 1971. The housing construction 
activities in the last two years totaled 210,415 dwellings in 1969 
and 190,000 dwellings in 1970. Therefore; the housing shortage will 
become a more critical problem in the near future at the national, 
the regional and the city-wide scales. 


"The Government cannot continue with the same direct support 
this year but that the spending figures would not be terribly far off 
last year's total"? as stated by Mr. Robert Andras, Federal Minister 
responsible for housing, in the 28th National House Builder's Association 
Convention in Edmonton, on February lst, 1971. 


"Canada is heading for a peak year in home building industry 
with an objective of 220,000 dwellings start" the Minister said. The 
implication of this objective is that it requires the full co-operation 
of the public and the private sectors to seek out ways and means to 
accelerate the housing constructions and to bring the cost down. The 
innovative techniques in housing design, new products and prefabricated 
building materials, new construction methods, land assembly, financing, 
management, and zoning should be applied. 


The equal importance of changing National Housing policies 
and a direct federal financing will implement this goal. 


D) Rental v.s. Owner-Occupany Accommodations: 


a) Housing Occupancy Pattern 


The housing occupancy pattern has changed substantially 
in the past decade from 66.15% of owner occupant dwellings in 1961 
to 54.5% of the total City's housing stock in 1969. From 1961 to 
1969, about 70% of housing starts and 736 of residential building 
permits issued were rental dwellings. 


>? The rate of increase in wages and salaries in the last decade has 
failed to keep up with increases in the housing market. The sale price 
for housing has increased by 89 per cent while wages and salaries have 
increased by only 41 per cent since 1960. 
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b) Rental Condition 

The rental condition in the City of Hamilton is somewhat 
higher than any comparable rental accommodations in suburban areas due 
to the location factor. Within the City, the rents of comparable 
accommodations in a downtown location are generally higher than that of 
accommodations located in a fringe area. 

The average rents in 1968 and 1970 are shown as follows: 

‘ CITY OF HAMILTON 


Rental Schedule 1968 and 1970 


Type of Suite Monthly Rents in Dollars Increase 
1968 1970 6972 Dollars 
Bachelor $110 $125 $15 1336 
One-bedroom 125 140 15 1220 
Two-bedroom 150 165 15 10.0 
Three-bedroom 170 185 a5 8.0 


NOTE: The data from a total of 34 apartment projects with different 
locations were collected to derive an average figure. 


In general, the average rents of apartment units from 1968 
to 1970 increased by approximately $15.00. The rents did not include 
the charges of parking. In many cases, garage parking facilities are 
provided in newer development projects on a rental basis. 


Rents in the private sector are increasing rapidly 
ranging from 8 to 14% or more in two years. Young couples with children 
want their own housing accommodations but can not meet the salary 
qualifications to be eligible for mortgage loans or make sufficient 
saving for downpayments. Therefore, the continuing housing shortage 
drives the rents ever higher. 


EXISTING HOUSING STOCK SALES ANALYSIS 


The analysis of existing housing stock was completed in 1969 
using housing sales information obtained from the Assessment Department 
of the City of Hamilton. The original analysis was performed by the 
Assistant Chief Assessor, who compiled data into a manageable standard 
which will be adopted as a guideline to be used for reassessment pur- 
poses, 
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The data includes all market sales values and the property 
assessed values in 1968. Four thousand twelve sales during 1968 were 
averaged to yield,|a mean sales price of $19,450 for a single detached house. 
This mean price was then used as the base for constructing the housing 
sales index. The data was grouped in accordance with street names and 
residential blocks and plotted on the map. Each dot of sales information 
on the map represents index number and market values of an average sale 
price on a block face basis which includes a range of from two to twelve 
housing sales within a period of twelve months. Then, arbitrary contour 
lines were delineated with the same index number. Personal judgement 
and opinion were involved in the process of delineating these contour 
lines by making a cross reference of existing housing development 
patterns, housing qualities and the stage of urban development. 


The purpose of the Housing Sales Index Map is to provide very 
general sales information at a city-wide scale in order to ascertain 
the general market conditions of existing housing stock. The result of 
this analysis is illustrated on the Map of Housing Sales Index, 1968 and 
Table 20 in Appendix B. 


CHANGING HOUSING PREFERENCES 


LOCATION 


Low density single-detached and semi-detached housing have 
been constructed in areas on the Mountain and east end of the City. 
These areas have the suburban characteristics of providing neighbourhood 
schools, open space and parkland as well as neighbourhood shopping 
facilities. 


The preferences as expressed through the demand for housing 
is calling forth a supply of housing for middle-income families desiring 
to live in suburban areas. 
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In terms of rental housing, the majority of new apartment 
developments took place in central Hamilton on the periphery of the 
C.B.D. and along major transportation corridors in east-west directions. 
At central locations, the existing apartment development patterns reflect 
the preference of tenants with regard to locational aspects. The advantages 
of central locations are proximity to employment centres, facilities for 
personal services and opportunities for recreation and entertainment. 
The market demand for such locations has been evidenced by the substantial 
increase in density from an average of 54 persons per gross acre to 
217 persons per acre in conjunction with redevelopment of single 
family housing areas to apartments in E-3 zone. The operation of supply 
and demand for land in the downtown area has raised the price of land 
to the extent that only higher intensity uses can be economically undertaken. 


The apartment developments outside central areas are 
concentrated along major arterial highways for good assessibility. 
These patterns are common along: 


a) King Street East, Queenston Road and Barton Street 
b) Main Street West and adjacent to Highway #2 and 


c) Concession, Fennell and Mohawk Roads. 


PRICES AND CHOICE OF HOUSING TYPES 


The price of new homes in the city with 3 and 4 bedrooms 
ranges from $27,000 to $35,000. These prices effectively exclude all 
but middle and upper income families. The turn over of the existing 
older stock with the same number of bedrooms is limited. But even here 
prices range from $18,000 to $25,000 again excluding a sizable percentage 
of families. 


Even when economic constraints are ignored there still 
remains very little choice as to design, location and amenities relative 
to both owned and rented units. 


The predominant preference is for single family housing. 
Despite the current trend in apartment construction within the city, the 
majority of families wish to go from multiple family housing to single 
detached units rather than the reverse. The age of household head 
ranging from 25 to 60 years of age, the married couples with one to 
five or more children having an annual family income of more than $7,000 
and the education of household heads having more than 12 years of schooling 
reveal a strong preference for single detached or semi-detached housing. 


The factors considered important in choicing a residential 
neighbourhoods are as follows in accordance with rating of importance 
for middle income families: 


(i) Price considerations 

(12) Physical characteristic and appearance of neighbourhood 
(i111) Social and aesthetic considerations 

(iv) Convenience of location - (close to work ) 


A list of items people tend to think important when 
choosing a residential neighbourhood includes an attractive appearance 
of the neighbourhood, good schools nearby, a location convenient 
to stores, a location close to work, open space and parkland nearby, 

a location near old friends or relatives, churches nearby and other 
specific individual preferences. 


The housing preference indicates the demand of housing that 
provides a choice of reasonable price with decent qualities and a 
good living environment with sufficient ancillary facilities for 
educational, social and recreational activities. 


FUTURE HOUSING DEMAND FORECAST 


Demagraphic developments have been the key determinants of 
housing demand in the last decade. The emerging boom in family 
formation - as a consequence of the post-war baby boom, the rapid increase 
in net migration and high population mobility, and the significant 
increase in non-family households are expected to raise the demand of 
housing to a considerably higher level over the coming decade than the 
last decade. The higher level of income associated with a higher 
standard of living and easier supply conditions of apartment accommodations 
appear to have facilitated increased "undoubling" of existing families 
in shared accommodation. 


In addition, the demand of new housing arises from a number 
of other factors, such as the demand for increasing vacancy rate to a 
desirable level to facilitate population mobility and the need of new 
housing to replace losses to the existing housing stock. Such losses 
may be due to accidental causes, the effect of demolitions associated 
with the shift in land use, or aged housing condition deteriorated 
to a stage that is not economically feasible to perform repairs. 
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ASSUMPTIONS 


In order to predict the future housing demand, the 
following assumptions have been made: 


A) An allowance should be made for an increase in vacancy rate 


B) 


C) 


D) 


from the existing level of 2.2% to a more desirable level 
of 4% by 1975 as recommended by the Economic Council of 
Canada and accepted by the Federal Task Force in Housing. 
A further increase of vacancy rate to a maximum of 5% by 
the turn of the century is assumed for projection. 


A three to five per cent vacancy rate will create a 
healthy competition in housing markets that customers 
will have a better choice of accommodation in terms of 
price, location and preference of environment. Thus, 1% 
can ensure the supply of housing that is capable of 
meeting the demand and to stabilize the price of sale 
and rental units. 


An average of 300 dwellings are made for an allowance of 
annual replacement due to aged condition and demolitions. 

In 1966, there were 84,540 occupied dwelling units in 

the city of Hamilton. Among those units, 334 of the 

total dwellings were constructed prior to 1920, 26h of 
total housing stock were constructed in the period of 

1945 to 1961, and 13% were constructed after 1961. 

It was estimated a range of 15% to 20 of total housing stock 
in 1970 was in fair to poor condition needing major and minor 
repair. 


The average assessed household size in the City of Hamilton 
declined from 3.6 persons per household in 1961 to cal 

in 1969 due to the increase of non family households. 

In 1961 and 1966, the non family households increased 

from 9,939 to 14,020 respectively (an increase of 16.66). 
The projection of household size is indicated in Figure 1 
and Table 2, on a basis of assessment data. 


/ Increasing housing demand over the past few years has 
‘ contributed to the rapid increase of net family formation 


which increased from 68,791 in 1961 to 73,374 in 1966 

(net gain of 4,583 new families or an average gain of 

913 families per annum). Net family formations, dominated 
by the trend in marriages and the increase of non-family 
household formations, have been reinforced by the demands 
for separate housing accommodations from lodging families. 
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The establishment of separate households by unattached 
young adults over the past few years has also increased 
Significantly. Some of the reasons for this may be 

found in the increased mobility associated with expansion 
of employment opportunities, higher income, and large 
numbers of young people attending university away from 
home. Thus the adjustment due to increasing demands for 
accommodations is necessary. 


E) Furthermore, it may be expected that the significant 
increase of population in the 19 - 25 age group in the 
period of 1975 to 1981 is due to the high birth rate 
in the post-war and the mid 1950's period. The past 
trend indicated that the peak marriage ages are in the 
period of 19 to 25 years of age. In 1967 approximately 
47.5% of all couples were married within 19 - 25 years 
of age in Ontario. A further adjustment is made for 
the requirements of additional housing demand in the 
period of 1976 to 1981 in order to keep up with the 
demands created by the new family households. 


F) In 1951, the population in the 20 - 2h age group was 
17,384, of which 7,899 were married. In 1961, the 
population in the same age group was 17, 387 of which 
8,826 persons were married. The marriage rate in this 
specific age group increased from 44.7% in 1951 to 50 .&% 
in 1961 and decreased to 48% in 1966, However, the 
percentages of married persons in this age group to 
the total population declined from 3.79% in 1951 to 3.22% 
in 1961 and slightly increased to 3.70% in 1966. The 
Factors facilitating younger marriages appear to have 
been largely associated with social factors and economic 
developments such as better employment opportunities for 
females in the field of service industries, and demands 
for labour with higher levels of education and specialization. 
In view of the aforementioned trends, it is reasonable 
to assume that the marriage rate of the 20-24 age group 
will decline slightly. However, the overall future 
marriage rate of various age groups will increase slightly. 
However, the overall future marriage rate of various 
age groups will increase slightly. Table 21, 26 and 27 
illustrates population and marital status by age groups 
for the City of Hamilton, 1951, 1961 and 1966. 


G) In addition to new household formation stemming from 
net family formation, non-family household formation, 
and the "Undoubling"® of lodging families, housing demands 
have also stemmed from replacement requirements as mentioned 
above. 


That is the establishment of their om households by young and 
old single persons and by families, all of whom previously shared 
a dwelling unit with others. 
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CONCLUSION 


EFFECTIVE DEMAND FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


its Since the early 1960's there has been a tremendous increase in 
apartment development in the City of Hamilton. This has been 
partially as a result of the shortage in supply of low and moderate 
income housing units, the increase of the 60 and over age group 
population, and the tendency of retired people moving from suburban 
single family areas into the city, as indicated in building permits 
issued since 1962. The trends in apartment and multiple dwelling 
units development will likely continue under present conditions of 
supply and demand. 


Pap The housing market characterized by short supply and relatively 
high cost has made the quest for adequate accommodation a major 
problem for more than the lowest income group. Existing market 
does not provide a variety of choice in price, location, types of 
accommodation for different family situations and life style. An 
active program of new construction is necessary to overcome the 
present housing shortage. Economic, social and aesthetic consider- 
ations demand that great care and effort should be taken to preserve 
and rehabilitate existing housing stock. 


In accordance with the projection, the effective housing demand 
requires about 3,600 units per annum to be provided by the public 
and private sectors of economy to satisfy the current and the 
immediate future demand due to the population growth and mobility. 
Approximately two-thirds of this demand will be for various types 
of multiple-family housing. 


4. The Ontario Housing Corporation provided 2,833 units of public 
housing (1,355 units for senior citizens and 1,478 units for 
families) which represents 2.9% of ‘the total Housing Stock in the 
City of Hamilton. In addition, the 0.H.C. has a commitment of 
providing 588 units (201 units for senior citizens and 387 units 
for families) by the end of 1971. 


ek There were 40,230 senior citizens in the City in 1970. It is 
estimated that approximately 9% of the total senior citizens desire 
to live in apartments provided by the Ontario Government. The 
present facilities house a total of 1,836 persons. This would 
result in unsatisfied demand currently of 1,784 units. 


\ The demand for family housing which is revealed in active applica- 
(| tions in 1968 for 1,355 units and 1,427 units in 1970 and 1,100 
jjunits in 1971, demonstrates that the current supply can meet only 
|| approximately less than one-third of the annual demand. 
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It is recommended that the City Council should make a request to the Ontario 
Housing Corporation to provide housing accommodations to meet at least two- 
thirds of the effective demand for the needy. Thus, it requires an addi- 
tional 1,200 units for senior citizens and 800 units for low income families 
tn 97 2 


LAND COST AND MUNICIPAL SERVICES 
DENY LOB. 


Rapid inflation of land prices, due to speculation, has accounted for a sub- 
stantial proportion of the increased cost of buildable lots. The instal- 
lation of expensive, pre-paid services into new subdivisions has contribu- 
ted as well. In the period of 1960 to 1970, the price of a new bungalow 
financed under the N.H.A. in Metro-Hamilton increased by 100% (from $14,618. 
im L950 "£0. $29,322. in 1970). ‘The average cost of servicing per lot in- 
creased by 66% (from $1,925. in 1960 to $3,200. in 1970) while an average 
cost of raw land per lot increased by 264% (from $2,000. in 1960 to $7,289. 
inl970).. The price of a building lot represented a totally disproportionate 
share of the overall cost of a house. 


It is recommended that the C.M.H.C. should have a continuous policy for 
assembling land (Land Bank System) and leasing or sale to the developers for 
housing developments in order to bring down the cost of land and housing. 

It is further suggested that the co-operation of governments at the Federal 
and Provincial levels, to provide direct low interest loans for pre-financing 
of municipal services, is essential to stabilize the price of serviced land. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS AND TECHNIQUES 


is The high costs of housing may be viewed from the following perspec- 
tive: 


(i) The high cost of building materials, due to the lack of 
standardization of building codes, prevents industries 
from enjoying the maximum economies of production of 
building materials. 


(ii) The imposing of an 11% Federal Sales taxsand «ar 5% 
Provincial Sales Tax on building materials accounts 
for one of the major factors adding to the final house 
price, i.e., 100% shifted forward to the prospective 
home buyer. 
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THE AVERAGE COST OF A NEW BUNGALOW 
IN METRO-HAMILTON, 1971 
eration ate lent A 


No Sales Tax With Sales Tax 
Cost in Ss Cost in $ 

An average price of pre-paid 
Serviced Tot 1650" x9100") 10,500. 167500’. 
An average const. cost @ $15.00 
per sq. £6. °(11,500 sq.ft., 
3 Bd.Rm.) (with 60% costs for 
materials and 40% costs for 
labour) T7250 IA #56) 
With 11% Federal Sales Tax 
on materials Lose. 
With 5% Provincial Sales 
Tax on materials 57% 
Plus approximately a 5% profit ibn} see oO 
Total Final Sale Price VAs Vall yr 30;,8/5. 


The final sale prices differ by $1,740. which represents approximately 5.8% 
of total housing cost. The 16% sales tax accounts fer-only 31,655. “The 
residual of $85.00 is due to the builders' method of computing profit. It 
is illogical for the ultimate consumer to bear a heavy burden of the sales 
tax of approximately 5.8% on housing, in comparison with a 5% sales tax on 
general merchandise or consumer goods. 


Ds Engineering Standards and Specifications 


The construction costs for servicing of water, sewer and other utilities, 
streets, sidewalks, plus engineering services contribute approximately 382 
of the total cost of a serviced lot. With ever-increasing speculation, 
the land cost has become a cumbersome problem. In addition, the high 
engineering standards and specifications for providing services have a 
Significant effect on the cost of serviced land. It is understandable that 
the intent of a high standard in engineering specifications is to minimize 
the long range maintenance costs of municipal services. It is quite pos- 
sible to vary the standards or specifications through intelligent planning 
and design of streets or utilities in accordance with the condition, den- 
sity and the anticipated future traffic generation of residential areas 
and the types or classifications of street systems. 


It is recommended that the policy should be adopted by the senior levels of 
government to relax the sales tax on building materials. The City Council 
should formulate some policies to vary the engineering specifications in 
order to bring any possible means for lowering the housing costs for the 
community. 


MORTGAGE AND FINANCING 


ib 


The Mortgage and Financing is the key problem of skyrocketing costs 
of urban housing. With ever-increasing interest rates and great 
shortage of mortgage funds available for residential development, the 
private housing market could not keep pace with new demands during 
1966 to early 1970. Since mid 1970, with a serious cut in prime in- 
terest rates by the Bank of Canada, the Federal financial policy has 
been changed significantly to encourage a much more concerted and co- 
ordinated effort among the private lenders to make mortgage funds 
available for general housing developments. 


The mortgage under N.H.A. is too rigid to provide assistance to the 
average-income or low-income families. The minimum annual income 
should be more than $9,000. in 1970 to be eligible for the N.H.A. 
loan, with sufficient savings for down-payment. 


In 1970, approximately 60% of families had an annual taxable income 
of less than $7,800. and 31% of the 60% had an annual income of less 
than $6,000. in the City of Hamilton. 


It is concluded that the great market demand for low-cost, decent quality 
housing accommodations is revealed in this study. It is.necessary to reduce 
the interest rate of the N.H.A. mortgage, to stimulate the building industry 
and to make financial assistance practically available to the majority of 
residents with moderate and low incomes in the City of Hamilton. 
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URBAN ENVIRONMENT 


The Zoning Bylaw was established in 1950. Some provisions are too 
rigid, without flexibility for involving new concepts and new tech- 
niques of residential land use development. The bylaw regulations 
and administration procedures ought to adapt to changes in technol- 
ogy and living habits of the population and simplify the administra- 
tion procedures. 


Because of the lack of a Minimum Standards Bylaw for City-wide 
application, some property owners fail to keep up their residential 
properties, to the detriment of the livability of the neighbourhoods 
and residential property values. 


Apartment living in an urban area is gradually becoming an economic 
necessity for young married couples with children on the way. The 
idea of owning an apartment, rathern than renting one, would make 
more sense and be more attractive to this urban community. Thus, 

it is necessary to improve the environmental quality of urban living 
by making provisions for indoor and outdoor communal spaces for 
social and recreational activities. 
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At present, the City Council is carrying out negotiations with 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Department of 
Municipal. Affairs to develop an agreement for making available 
mortgage loans to the City under the National Housing Act, to permit 
persons with low or limited incomes to be in a position to rehabili- 
tate their property. 


Under the National Housing Act, funds can be made available by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation to a municipality for re- 
habilitation purposes at a rate of 7 7/8%. Based on the income of 
the owner and/or tenant of a property required to be rehabilitated, 
the City will be in a position to grant a mortgage at a lower rate of 
interest with the City and Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
absorbing on a 50-50 basis the difference in the interest charged to 
the City and the interest charged by the City to the owner. The ap- 
proach to the Department of Municipal Affairs is also proposed in an 
endeavour to have the Province share in the interest costs being sub- 
sidized by the City. 


It is recommended that the Bylaw regulations and provisions ought to adapt 
to changes in technology, living habits and the community's need to achieve 
our common goal of improving the living quality of this urban community. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


lt 


The quality of public housing developments can be improved by an 
imaginative architectural design and site plan layout and by pro- 
visions of indoor and outdoor amenity space for social and recrea- 
tional activities. 


The Hamilton Housing Authority is appointed by the partnership of 
the senior levels of government and is primarily responsible for 
administration work. This involves the overseeing of property 
maintenance and the administration of the tenant selection criteria 
used in the allocation of public housing units. 


There are approximately 126 houses acquired by the City in con- 
junction with various public works projects in different locations. 
It is estimated that more than 50% of these houses are located in 
areas north of Barton Street. A percentage of Hamilton's housing 
bank which will not be demolished to make way for street widening or 
land use converson within the next two to three years should be used 
to house the needy. These housing units could be made available to 
Hamilton Housing Authority for low-income families. The policy and 
priority of selection of tenants for the City-owned property should 
be formalized, based on the criteria such as income, family size, 
etc. and not based on informal selection procedures. 
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In the past, the Hamilton Housing Authority has not been involved in 
the preliminary planning of public housing projects during the 
initial stages. In order to solve some problems of and to reduce 
the cost of maintenance, it is suggested that opportunities be made 
available for the H.H.A. representatives to become involved in the 
early stages of public housing projects in order that they might 
make constructive comments or suggestions in the overall design of 
public housing projects. 


Although much effort would be required to effect proper co-ordination 
and co-operation among the physical and social planning and adminis- 
tration functions, it is felt to be a necessary and worthwhile goal. 


In addition, public housing cannot be a solution for a conglomerate 
of social and economic problems. The fundamental problem is of 
"poverty" and associated problems involved in the basic human value 
and attitudes toward individual life and the society as a whole. 
There is no simple solution such as a program of income supplements 
to permit low-income families to rent or purchase housing in a 
private housing market. Adults training or re-training, provision 
of employment opportunities, a greater sense of community involvement 
and participation among public housing residents, and the provisio- 
of child-care centres or nursery programmes making it possible for 
housewives to work, are essential programmes and actions at com- 
munity level to resolve the complex problems. 


It is recommended that the City Council should approach the Ontario Housing 
Corporation with a view to the Corporation leasing a percentage of the 

126 City-owned houses from the City for a fair market value, for a period 
of three to five years and that the Hamilton Housing Authority takes over 
the administration and maintenance of these properties. 
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APPENDIX A 
HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY 
INCOME DISTRIBUTIONS 


A household is defined as a person or group of persons occupying 
one dwelling. It usually consists of a family group but also includes a 
group of unrelated persons living together and persons living alone. 


Household income differs from family income due to the inclusion of unrelated 


persons and single persons living alone. 


An estimation of household income and its distribution is deemed 
important relative to housing demand due to the tendency of women to enter 
the labour force in ever increasing numbers nationally and due to the 
marked increase in persons under twenty-five entering the labour force 
since 1961. 


As a starting point the 1970 edition of "Taxation Statistics" 
listing all persons in Wentworth County, filing a tax return in 1968 was 
used to determine the general income distribution. Adjustments were then 
made for multiple earners in a household. Factors taken into consideration 
and assumptions made include: 


1. Married Women's participation rate for urban Ontariolrelative 
to education and age of children@and husband's income for 
Wentworth County. 


2. Husband's income in Wentworth County is assumed to approach 
the over all general income distrubition for the area. 


3. Working wives income for Ontario3was weighted by the female 
age distribution in Wentworth County. 


4, Single women's participation rate is thirty-one percent 
which is slightly higher than for married women™. 


5. Single women's income is apportioned equally to the middle 
income groups i.e. assuming the majority of single women 
live in family households. 


6. Single males have a participation rate of seventy-four 
percent». 


1. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Special Labour Force Studies, No. 3 
"Some methods of Analysing Cross-Classified Census Data", by 
Davis, N.H.W., Ottawa, 1969. 


2, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada 1966. 


3. Department of National Revenue, Taxation, "Taxation Statistics", 
Ottawa, 1970. 


4. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Special Labour Force Studie:, No. 2, 
"Women Who Work": Part 2, by Allingham, J.D., Ottawa, 1968. 


5. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, "Employment and Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries: Ottawa, 1970. 
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7. The income of single males is weighted by the age distribution 
in Wentworth County. 


8. Thirty percent of the single males between 15 yrs. and 34 yrs. 
are treated as belonging to families. 


The resulting household income distribution was then adjusted by 
fifteen percent using the decile method reflecting the change in Hamilton's 
industrial composite index between 1968 and 1970. 


A comparison of household and family income for the years 1961 
and estimated 1970 is presented below. The horizonal difference between 
the years 1961 and 1970 between household and family income reflects the 
changing labour force structure and attitudes relative to age distribution 
and "women's role" in the labour force. 


Fig. 9 represents the cumulative family income in 1961. The 
curve was drawn by connecting all points plotted according to the cumulative 
percentages shown in column (4) of Table 5. All neers provided in 
column (5) were derived from the graphic technique. 


The column (8) and (9) in Table 5 show the estimate family income 
in 1969 and 1970 by using the following data as: 


1. D.B.S., 1961, Family income distribution, City of Hamilton 

2. Labour Force Distribution by industry and by sex, 1961 as 
shown in Table 13 

3. The average weekly wages and salaries for the Metro-Hamilton 
Region, 1961 to 1970 as shown in Table 14. 


This procedure for making a current income estimate is based on 
the technique developed and prepared by Richard W. Lippold, Economist, 
Office of Economic and Market Analysis, U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. The technique does not take into consideration a high 
rate of unemployment in the continuing inflationary atmosphere, the 
Significant shift in employment pattern from manufacturing to more trade, 
personal and business services categories, and a greater participation of 
female Labour forces - particularly those married women entering into 
general labour market - which may have a significant effect on the total 
household income or family income distributions. 


Fig. 10 illustrates the comparison of family and household 
income distributions, 1970. The adjustments were made to estimate the 
household income distributions for 1970 to bridge the gap of the estimated 
family income distrubutions by the graphic technique. The significant 
shift in the structure of labour force and multiple earners in a household 
have been taken into consideration. 


6. Richard W. Lippold, Urban Housing Market Analysis, a Research 
Paper published by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
1967. 
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In 1961 household and family income stated as a cumulative 
distribution followed a parallel course with the horizontal differential 
rising slightly as the ninth decile is approached. Family income is more 
absolutely at all levels reflecting minimal influence of the earnings 
non-family households. 


A comparison of household and family income for 1970 results in 
a pattern where the horizontal differential rises through the lower thirty 
percentile and then decreases through the middle and upper income range. 
Since 1961 the influx of women into the labour force as second earners 
plus the trend toward higher paying positions has significantly lengthened 
the range of both family and household income. The increase in the 
proportion of persons under twenty-five plus mobility has resulted in an 
increase of non-family households. At the ninth decile household income 
exceeds family income. One possible explanation for this would be the 
increase in non-family groups sharing a dwelling unit. As an example if 
three women shared an apartment their incomes are aggregated and treated 
as one household. 


It is estimated that 384 of total households had an average 
household income less than $6,000 and 50% of the total households had an 
average taxable income of less than $7,000 in the City of Hamilton in 1970. 


APPENDIX B 
TABLES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
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TABLE 6 


CITY OF HAMILTON 
HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY INCOME DISTRIBUTIONS 
1961 and 1970 


DECILE HOUSEHOLD INCOME FAMILY INCOME 


DISTRIBUTION 1961 ($) 1970 ($) 1961 ($) 1970 ($) 
10 2,256 2,928 2,650 4,168 
20 3,170 4,255 3,550 5,584 
30 3,789 5, 22h 4,190 6,591 
4O 4,208 6,113 4,650 7,314 
50 4,598 6,983 5,050 7, D4 
60 5051 7,850 5,520 8, 683 
70 Beale 9,099 6,100 9,595 
80 6,039 10,465 6, 880 10,822 
90 7,042 14,099 8, 200 12,899 


Source: Census of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Family 
Earnings, 1961 and Taxation Statistics 1968 & 1970. 


Note: The 1970 Family income was estimated (see Table 16 for 
reference). The household income, 1970 was estimated with 
the adjacements made for changes of the Labour Force structure 
relative to sex, education and age of labour force and the 
multiple earnings in a household. 
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Table 8 THE DEMAND OF SENIOR CITIZEN'S HOUSING, 1970 


WARD 


LOCATION NO. OF ACTIVE APPLICATIONS 


SINGLE % 


at Queen Street West 

to the City limits 195 15% 47 14g 
2 Queen St. to Ferguson 355 27h 82 uh 
3 Ferguson to Sherman 271 21% 55 16% 
4 Sherman to Ottawa 143 11% 39 11% 
5 Ottawa to Cochrane - 

Strathearn 97 Th 28 Oh 
6 Cochrane - Strathearn to 

Gray's Road 48 4g 26 Oh 
fi Upper Wentworth to Easterly 

City Limits on the Mountain 102 8h 33 10% 
8 Upper Wentworth to Westerly 

city limits on the Mountain 89 Th 29 of 

Sub-total 1300 100% 339 100% 

Grand Total 1639 Units 


Source: Ontario Housing Company, active application 
October, 1970. 
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TABLE 9 


THE RATING OF DETAILED HOUSING QUALITY SURVEY 


Housing Conditions 
* Good Good to Fair Poor 
Pair 


Zoning 
District 


No.of D.U. 
Surveyed 


Location 


11-26 Edgar St. 15 E.53 all k 5 5 
60-140 Glenfern 8 W.1h 6 2 - = 
9-75 Fairmount 32 5 23 9 - - 
107-145 Kent ky " 15 16: 10 - 
2-67 Undermount 33 e 16 15 2 e 
206-323 Aberdeen 16 3 t 6 
360-450 Queen 9 ‘ 5 in - - 
1-38 Mapleside 29 Ks - 8 18 3 
1-57 Mountain 18 és - 5 12 if 
5-38 Spruceside 28 : 6 11 10 1 
2-65 Dalkeith 51 B.43 : 9 36 6 
120-154 Belmont 29 E.42 - 1 21 7 
106-182 Cavell 28 ¢ a 15 5 
85-127 Robins So E.52 - ‘iL 23 11 
6-56 Cumberland 26 E.23 - 1 17 8 
108-153 St.Clair 18 is 8 10 - - 
55-126 Rosslyn 48 E.44 - Ty 31 6 
63-124 Province k5 : - 5 31 9 
11-34 Cambridge 2h B.54 = 2 vy 5 
306-360 Cumberland 33 E. 34 - 6 17 10 
97-191 Maplewood 23 2 =e? 6 16 1 
714-777 Cannon 7 E.33 - 2 31 14 
43-70 Barnesdale 23 is - 12 wee - 
1-108 Clinton 58 E.32 - 3 ko 13 
1-63 Lloyd 33 i = s 9 oh 

Total 750 8h LT 380 129 

Percentage 100 % 11% 21 % 51 4 17 % 


4g 


¥ 
Note: Within these samples, none of the dwelling units surveyed fall in the 
category of "excellent to good" condition. 


Among the total samples of 750 dwelling units selected for a detailed 
field survey, there are 129 dwellings (about 17%) in poor condition, 380 dwel- 
lings (or 51%) in fair condition. In comparison with census data, condition and 
age of housing stock (1961 and 1966 as indicated in Table 3), the stages of 
urban growth, and the 1969 Housing Quality Survey, it is reasonable to estimate 
that about 20% of the total housing stock in 1969 was in fair to poor con- 
dition. These dwellings are in need of minor or major repairs. 
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TABLE 10 


CONDITION AND AGE OF HOUSING STOCK 


CONDITION OF HOUSING STOCK 1961 


Ontario 


Condition 


In Good 
Condition 83,965 79.8 58,323 79.0 25,62 81.6 76.3 


In need of 


Minor Repair Bie” liek 13,294 18.0 k ,676 14.9 19.2 
In need of 

Major Repair 3,305 neat 2,212 3.0 1,093 3.5 4.5 
Total 105,240 100.0 73,829 100.0 31,411 100.0 100.0 


AGE OF HOUSING STOCK 1966 * 


Period of 


Construction Suburban 


Hamilton 


Ontario 


C.M.A. Hamilton 


No. 


Before 1920 34,722 28.1 27,758 32.8 6,964 17.9 30.5 
1920 - 1945 23,339 18.9 19,920 23.6 3,h19 8.8 19.3 
1946 - 1961 47,179 38.3 26,151 30.9 21,028 54.2 37.6 
1961 - 1966 185312 1h.7 ony oO i Oy | T3502 19nL 12.6 
Total 123,352 100.0 84,540 100.0 38,812 100.0 100.0 


RR a AT GER PFN TEIN LIE IE STS ELE TELE OLE SE EE ES I ES EE SEN ET 
Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1966 


* This table does not consider demolitions 
and conversions since 1961. 
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TABLE 16 
HOUSING IN CANADA 


196) 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 

HOUSING STOCK: 

Ratio of owner-occupied dwellings to 

total housing stock (%) i 66.0 65.0 65,2 64.6 63,7 63.) 62.6 62.) 61.0 wig 

Total occupied dwellings ! millions) 4,53 4,74 4.84 4.96 5.09 IM eA 5.38 5.5) 5.70 bala 

HOUSING SUPPLY: 

Dwelling starts: All types (units) ime P id 130,095 148,624 165,658 166,565 134,474 164,123 196,878 210,415 190,528 
Single -detachea 76,430 74,443 77,158 77,079 75,44) 70,642 72,534 75,339 78,404 70,749 
Sem: setached and duplexes 11,650 10,975 7,89) 8,706 7,924 7,281 9,939 10,114 10,373 10,826 
Row housing 1,864 3,742 3,895 4,755 5,306 5,000 7,392 8,042 10,721 17,055 
Aportments 35,633 40,935 59,680 75,118 77,894 by) Ye 74,258 103,383 110,917 91,898 

Dwelling starts in urban centers 

of 10,000 population and over N.A, 102,008 118,512 133,562 135,218 108,329 131,858 162,267 169,739 150,999 
Averaye annua welling starts per 
1,00) increase in population 381 404 468 510 505 300 455 672 679 603 


Dwelling Completions— All types 115,608 126,682 128,191 150,963 153,037 162,192 149,242 170,993 195,826 175,827 
HOUSING DEMAND: 


Popuicron millions) 18.20 18,54 18.89 19,25 19.60 19.97 20,36 20,70 21.01 21.38 
Net family formation (thousands 
of families! 65.6 65.4 68.4 77.) 89,2 110.6 120.6 15,1 oie 112.8 


Apartment Vacancy Rates in 
Metropolitan Areas 


Dwellings of 6 units or more (%) NLA, NLA. 5.88 5.41 4,33 3.04 1.28 2.55 eh?) 3.61 
Newly Completed and unoccupied (Dec.) (Dec.) 
houses and duplexes as at the end 

of December (units) 4,223 5,330 4,066 3,446 3,551 2,928 4,502 4,414 5,256 6,57) 


HOUSING COSTS: 
Consumer Price Index 


(196) 100) 
All tems 100.0 101.2 103.0 104.8 107.4 111.4 115.4 120.) 125.5 2957. 
Housing 100.0 101.2 102.3 103.9 105.8 108.7 113.4 118.6 124.7 130.9 
Tenants Costs 100.0 100.3 100.6 101,2 101.9 103.6 107.1 111.8 116.3 120.3 
Home-ownership Cos: 100.0 102.8 105.9 110.4 115.0 120.) 126.9 136.) 148.3 161.3 


Price Index Numbers of 
Residential Building Materials 
(196) 100) 100.0 100.7 104.) 109.5 115.8 120.5 125.3 132.) 139.2 137.6 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 
of all Construction Workers 
(1961 100) 100.0 104.4 108.) TAS 118.6 128.1 140.8 152.8 164.5 188.7 


NEW NHA-FINANCED HOUSING: 


Average Estimated Cost of 
New single-detached dwellings 


{thousands of $! 14.9 15.2 NSi7: 16.5 17.4 19,3 19.6 19.9 21.9 21.6 
Averaue Estimated Cost per lot 2.6 2.8 3.0 3.) a 3:5 3.6 ae 4,2 4.3 
Averace Construction Cost 
Per Sq. (Ft 10 44 10.26 10,34 10.76 11.41 12.29 12.83 13.62 14.59 14,93 
SOURCES OF FINANCING 
HOUSING STARTS: ($ MILLIONS) 1,469.3 1,533.8 1,628.5 T9718 Paral eure ve 2,150.3 2,346.9 2,770.9 3,338.9 3,002.7 
NHA-Approved Lenders 382.6 375.8 335.5 294.9 301.9 198.5 239.2 709.4 680.3 686.2 
Loons under Section 58 247.8 176.) 131.8 291.2 322.5 444,) 628.3 239.2 177.2 167.4 
Low-income Groups 34.3 227 19.) 71 723 50.) 151.8 173.0 251.6 413.2 
Conventional Loans 247.0 388.7 543.8 688.3 792.9 617.9 576.5 820.3 O27. 540.8 
Other 557.6 570.5 598.3 680.3 743.1 839.7 751.1 829.0 1,208.1 1,195.) 
DIRECT CMHC LENDING UNDER 
SEC. 58 NHA 
Un 20,302 13,223 22,515 26,820 29,795 30,680 36,878 18,003 11,584 26,574 
Amount ($ millions 237.9 154.3 281.2 345.8 404.7 446.3 507.2 PRES WO) 161.4 363.1 


DIRECT CMHC ASSISTANCE FOR 
LOW-INCOME HOUSING 


Loans to Entrepreneurs 


Units 3,326 1,482 2,094 Leralled 70 — — 1,956 7,364 19,493 

Hostel Beas 22 95 168 244 — _ = 358 486 

Amount ($ millions 2a 9.0 14.6 UVES) 0.6 — = 23.0 89.5 242.9 
Loans to Non-Profit Corporations 

Units = — _— 144 1,106 1,612 Wt hs 25237; 3,022 3,434 

Hostel Beds - — _ — 1,293 1,803 3,776 5,940 9,150 5,010 

Amount !$ millions - — = 0.6 Wae7 20.9 30.6 Lyre 90.7 rary 


Loans for Public Housing 
(Sec. 40 & 43) 


Unity 910 547 989 518 2,729 5,187 8,987 9,746 17,084 19,979 

Hostel Bec: _ — =— _ — 78 _— 217 — 204 

Amount (§ millions, 6.0 4,2 10.8 8.3 40.7 66,7 119.6 115.3 212.4 245.6 
Loons for Student Housing Projects 

Units = = - — 28 545 Wee) 1,282 1,627 588 

Hostel Beds 2,216 5,025 SUS: 8,405 5,672 4,359 9,375 9,82) 9,703 4,563 

Amount ($ millions) 9.6 24.2 24.4 39.6 32.4 29.0 73.8 60,8 67.8 357 


NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
EXPENDITURES AS % OF G.N.E. 
IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 4.60 4.46 4.37 4.75 4.69 4,0) 4.01 4,34 4.63 4.01 


INTEREST RATES 
Moximum NHA rate (end of year)* 6.500 6.500 6.250 6.250 6.250 7.250 Tavi 8.69 9.97 9.7) 
Conventional Prime Interest Rate 


(end of year) 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.40 PAs 8.52 9.10 10,50 10,16 

Long-term Federal Government Bond 

Yields (end of year) 4.93 5.10 5.15 5.03 5.40 5.76 6.54 7.30. 8.33 6.99 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AVERAGE 

NHA-FINANCED NEW SINGLE- 

DETACHED DWELLINGS AND 

BORROWERS: 

Floor Area \sq ft! 1.154 1,189 1,204 1,216 1,226 WEY 22) 1,158 1,179 1,132 

% of Bungalows to all other types 68.9 72.9 ZA a2 60.3 56.4 62.0 42.3 1S. 26.1 24.2 

Average Downpayment ($) 2,475 2,421 2,634 2,700 2,999 3,544 4,312 4,547 3,903 4,206 

Average monthly gross debt P 

service ratio 21.7 21.4 21.4 21.5 21.4 21.4 21.6 21.8 22.6 20.9 

% ot horrowers previously owning 

o hone 23.9 25.4 26.) 28.7 28.7 31.8 32.5 29.8 27.6 27.2 

Average income of family ($) 6,336 6,563 6,747 6,964 7,230 7,918 8,769 9,983 10,810 11,833 

% of norrowers from lower thirc 

family income group 9.5 NLA. 10.4 NLA. W79 NLA. Niles 6.5 5.9 | 

Oe ewe 
*Since 1967, the average NHA rote **Not available. 


for home-ownership loans 
by approved lenders 
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TABLE 18 
CITY OF HAMILTON 


HOUSING DEMAND COMPOSITION 


Single and Semi- Apartments 
detached Housing 
$ No. of D.U. % No. of D.U. 


HIGH GROWTH RATE PROJECTION 


Institutional 
Accommodations 


1970 101,209 65.91 66, 707 24.77 25,069 9.32 9,433 
1971 104, 827 64.55 67, 666 26.17 27,433 9.28 9,728 
1976 123, 826 57.62 71, 349 33.22 41,135 9.16 11, 342 
1981 13,175 53.88 77,143 37.10 53,118 9.02 12,914 
1986 166, 094 50.37 83,661 4O.74 67, 667 8.89 14,766 
1991 191,495 47.10 90, 194 KY 15 84,545 6.15 16,756 
1996 Anis Gy 4h Ok 96,499 47.34 103, 730 8.62 18, 888 
2000 241,375 by75 100,774 49.73 120,036 8.52 20,565 
2001 247, 2h0 41.18 101,813 50.32 124,411 8.50 21,016 
LOWER GROWIH RATE PROJECTION 
1970 98,782 65.91 65,107 2h .77 24,468 9.32 9,206 
1971 102,403 64.55 66,101 26.17 26,799 9.28 9,503 
1976 121,599 57.62 70,066 33.22 40, 395 9.16 11,138 
1981 138,934 53.88 74, 858 Sy fenke) 51,545 9.02 125531 
1986 158,136 50.37 79,653 4O.74 64,425 8.89 14,058 
1991 180,532 47.10 85,031 4 15 79705 8.75 15,796 
1996 204, 379 Lh Ob 90,009 47.34 96,753 8.62 7,017 
2000 227,934 41575 95,162 49.73 113, 352 8.52 19,420 
2001 234,028 41.18 96, 373 50.32 117,763 8.50 19,892 
AVERAGE PROJECTION 
1970 99,995 65,907 24,768 9, 320 
1971 103,615 66, 884 27,116 9,615 
1976 122, 712 10,107 40,765 11, 240 
1981. 141,054 76,000 52, 331 12,722 
1986 162,115 81,657 66, O46 14,412 
1991 186,013 87,612 82,125 16,276 
1996 211,748 93,252 100, 241 18,252 
2000 234,654 97,968 116, 694 19,992 
2001 20,634 99,093 121,087 20,454 


emer en ST SES PS EP EES PEE EP SES I EE PE SE 
Note: The percentages of housing composition used for projection were based on the 
Housing Inventory (1959-1968). The percentage of single and semi-detached housing 
decreased from 80.62 to 66.784. Apartments increased from 12.41% to 22.96%, and 
institutional accommodation increased from 6.97% to 9.304. The last category reached 
11.1% in 1965. It is assumed that the institutional accommodation will decrease to 
8.5% by the year 2001. 
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TABLE 20 


EXISTING HOUSING STOCK SALES ANALYSIS, 1968 


City-wide Lower City Mountain 
Number of Housing Sales 45 O02 2,891 I baal 
Average Assessed Values $ 4,474 - - 
Market Sales Values S 21,443 $ 19,781 S 25,7128 
Ratio of Assessed Values 
to Market Values 20.8 2256 37) ae) 
Source: Assessment Department, City of Hamilton, Ontario. 
Note: In 1968, the City's total housing stock was 91,898 dwelling 


units. A total of 62,286 dwelling units were single and 
semi-detached houses. The housing sales which took place 
in 1968 indicate approximately 6.4% of the total single and 
semi-detached dwellings; 72% of the Housing Sales occurred 
in the Lower City and the remaining 28% of sales took place 
on the Mountain. 
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